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This spring, for the 29th year, 11,000 

young people will converge on Enid for . . . 


E ight o’clock on a May morning You 
have been up since 4:00 A.M. making the 
trip, by school bus, from your home town 
to Enid. Now you are here, in the lobby 
of Enid's Convention Hall. All around you 
are displays of new band instruments: golden, glowing 
brass and silver' trombones, French horns, cornets — glis- 
tening against rich velvet velour, fragrant with new 
lacquer, bordered with blown-up photos and testimonials 
of musicians from the “big-time” who play them. 

Outside, you hear the discords of a band “warming 
up/* blowing away on their horns those last few min- 
utes before contest time. This cacophony contrasts sharply 
with the precise, disciplined sound of the band you hear 
playing now on the Convention Hall stage — 80 trimly 
uniformed high school musicians performing with 
rhythmic power the Overture to Verdi's La Forza del 
DeUino. 

Swarming everywhere, in the lobby, on the sidewalks 
outside, and down the street as far as you can see are 
more and more of the 11,000 school musicians here from 
23 states for this big adventure; the Tri-State Music 
Festival. 

Bands, orchestras, ensembles, choruses, glee clubs, 
soloists; youngsters who have traveled thousands of 
miles by bus, train, plane, and the family car, to com- 
pete in the three-day festival. In 1959 two grade school 
bands from Joliet, III., chaperoned by 90 parents, char- 
tered a special train to bring them to Enid, They lived 
on board the train during the Festival — total cost $25,000. 

Last year, students from Odessa and Borger, Texas, 
were scheduled to participate in speech and dramatics 
contests at Austin, Texas, in the midst of the Enid Fes- 
tival. In order to make all the events on their crowded 
schedule they were flown from Enid to Austin. 

Competition is a wonderful thing for young people. 
Of the nearly 11,000 youngsters who take part in each 
year's Festival only a minute percentage will make 
music their life work, but all of them can learn how it 
feels to put forth their finest effort. 

No better habit can be formed than that of supreme 
endeavor, the attempt to overcome every obstacle in an 
all-out try for excellence. This is the real fruit of the 
long hours of rehearsal these organizations undergo in 

Continaed on page 30 
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BY HOMER CROY 


Will Rogers had no faith that he would succeed in 
talking pictures and was chary about getting into them. 
He had made sixteen silent pictures, but had not done 
well. In fact, Will never had a substantial success in 
silent pictures. The two best were Juhilo and Two Wagons 
Both Covered. And they were nothing to go out on the 
street and shout about. 

So when the movie bosses approached him to do a 
talking picture, he was as shy as a bride; and they had 
to court him like a bride to get him to say Yes, In fact. 
Will was always apprehensive about going into any- 
thing new. When Will and Betty had gone to Russia, 
someone had given them a copy of my novel They Had to 
See Pari^ and Betty had read it. So when the time came, 
Betty suggested it as a story for Will. The story dealt 
with an Oklahoma man striking oil, becoming rich over 
night, and going to Paris to marry the daughter to a 
French count 

A talking picture studio was Injun country to Witt 
He listened to every word the director said and was as 
easy to get along with as a preacher at Sunday dinner. 
He would make a scene over and over and never com* 
plain. “I don't know anything about it/' he would say. 
“I need an audience, 1 can't do any good unless I can 
see how people are taking it," 

One scene called for him to kiss his wife— Irene Rich. 
But he wouldn't do so. The director told him he must, 
whether he wanted to or not. Will backed away like a 
dehorned calf. Finally the director took Irene aside and 
told her to grab Will and make him kiss her, willynilly. 
And this she did. When it was over. Will went off- 
camera, shaking his head and muttering. “Why, I feel 
as if I'd been unfaithful to my wife," the poor man said. 

The picture was to have an awesome “primere." The 
bigwigs of Hollywood were to be there; seats were as 
hard to find as diamonds on the Verdigris. This, instead 
of bringing comfort to Will's troubled soul, brought sad- 
ness and misery* 

The opening night came, but Will wasn't there. He 
had suddenly gone dashing off in a plane to Oklahoma- 
said he had business there, a weak excuse if ever there 
was one. The only business he had there was a luncheon 
put on by N, G, Henthorne, 


The next day, Betty wired him: “The picture has 
opened - you can now come home." 

The picture was a great success. He got $50,000, The 
company made half-a-million dollars. 

The poor author — what did he get? He got $6,000. 

Will made another picture, but was still skittery; 
maybe the first had been a lucky fluke. The picture was 
released; it was such a whacking success that the picture 
company built a magnificent Spanish bungalow for Will 
to rest in between scenes. It had four rooms, running 
water and everything a human being could desire* 

T'here was a fine bedroom with handsome paintings 
on the walls. Did be use the fancy place? No, All he 
kept in it was a pair of boots and a bootjack. When he 
wanted to rest, did he take a snooze in the luxurious, 
air-cooled bedroom? No. He went out and curled up 
in his car. 

The studio decided to do a sequel to his Paris picture 
and I was called in to see what I could do with the idea. 

Continued on page 32 


Homer Croy is qne of the most dpstmguish^d 
men in American leHen. (Though you d never 
beheve it To heat him Tetl itl| 

His novel We$f of the Woter loMrer vroi □ 
best seller ond woo the Pulitier Prue, H>j novel. 

They Hod 7 o See Forij, become Will Rogers 
r»riT tolking picture. 

Hfi wrote Several rnovies for Wpil and from 
hkS dose osaDcialion and perional friendship 
with Will, wrote hn fine biogrophy. Our 
W,lt Ragtfs. 

Among Homer Croy 'it recent books n Trtgg^f 
Matihoi, the biagrophy of Crii Madser^, who 
with Bill Tilghmon ond Heck IhoTnoi, were the 
famed Throe Guardsmen — destroyers of the 
Dolton-Doolin gong, ond n«mesn of oil eorly 
day outlaws. 

The woy Homer tells it, "I hove lived o long itme ond leorned little. I’ve 
been selling words for fifty years (long before you were born^ child) and dorvged 
if I know much more about it than when I sold my first short story I hove hod 
one musical play on Broadway. However, il wos o sick calf and soon died bock 
of Ihe born, t put myself through Ibe University of Missouri by corresponding 
for newspapers and writing p sports letter once ct week lelling why our footboH 
team wos going to win next year. I foiled Ip poss English the last semester and 
didn t get my degree. But 51 years Ictlet I wos colled botk ond given an hon- 
orary degree of Doctor. Please coll me Doctor, ond don't smile, ' 

Doctor" Croy, who often 319ns his lelters. The man Colomily Jane reolly 
loved, ' wos in Oklghomo for the Western thfriters’ Convention, and is now 
off on a world tour, including Austraho. Jopon, ond winding up in England, 
where he 1% hoving a new book published, ant) we would not be surprised if 
he is knighted. 
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UNTOLD TALES OF OKLAHOMA 



John L, T. Sneed came to Fort Sill in 1890 to clerk in a General 
Store for his uncle, Mr. R. A. Sneed who was the first merchant in 
Lawton. This was prior to the opening of the Kiowa-Comanche country 
which opened in 1901. 

Young “Jack" Sneed, who was fifteen at the time he came to Lawton, 
had been in Indian Territory about six or seven years when a treaty 
was made to open up this country to the white man. Jack Sneed had picked 
up enough of the language from dealing with the Indians in the store to 
carry on a conversation with the members of the Comanche tribe, so 
that when the Treaty had to be ratified in Washington Jack acted as 
Quanah Parker's secretary. Quanah came to Jack and told him he wanted 
him to talk to White Wolf for him. Quanah and White Wolf were both Co- 
manche Indians, but White Wolf was a Band Chief of about 350 Indians, 
and Quanah was the only Chief who was recognized by the Department of 
the Interior. 

It took a certain number of signatures to ratify the treaty, and 
Quanah had already signed up all of his men, but there were some in 
White Wolf's Tribe who hadn't signed. Quanah wanted his friend Jack 
to act as interpreter so they could line up White Wolf's men and rat- 
ify the treaty. The two Chiefs had no animosity for each other, but 
they just didn't agree on a great many things, so they wanted Jack to 
interpret for them when the treaty was read to them. 

Jack sat between Quanah and White Wolf and talked from one to the 
other and read the communication from the Department of the Interior 
asking for more signatures. Jack talked back and forth from one to the 
other because White Wolf had a great deal of confidence in Jack, and 
he didn't have any confidence in Quanah. So Jack read the communica- 
tion and told the chiefs that there was a communication from the Great 
Father and that everything Quanah had told White Wolf was true ... so 
White Wolf consented to get the names from his band and finish the 
treaty. This made possible the opening of the Kiowa-Comanche terri- 
tory for settlement by the white man. 


ELLEN RECORDS 




In cofinecHon with Pririe in O(t/ahomo week, the Oklohomo 
Bankers' Association sponsored on essay contest for grodes 
9-12 on "Why I'm Proud to be on Oklahomon, " ond the Okla- 
homo Education Association o similar contest for grades 6-8 
on "Untold Toles of Oklohoma.” 

Kelly Corbin, Delaware 9th grader, won the $S00 first prize 
in the Barkers Association contest. His essay is published here. 

The O. E. A. did not choose a first prize winner, but selected 
"10 top essays." We picked one of these at random, by draw- 
ing numbers out of □ hat, to demonstrate the high quality of 
writing in oil ten essays. The ten winners, in alphabetical order, 
are: Tony Benson, Idabel; Cynthia Ann Bowtiiv, Whitney JfT 
High, Tutso; David Freiberger, Central Jr. High, Bartlesville; 
Mory Harris, Holdenville; Kothy Hopkins, Roosevelt Jr. High, 
O. C.; Charles Meter, Hitchcock; Ellen Records, Wilson Ele- 
mentory, O. C.,- Chuck Stolicup, Fox; Cecilio Wyott, Frederick,- 
Stephen Wash, Centrol Jr, High, Bartlesville. 




WHY I’M PROUD TO BE AN OKLAHOMAN 


I am proud to be an Oklahoman, for Oklahoma is a progressive state, 
where the North meets the South and the East meets the West, combin- 
ing the nation's culture, hospitality, energy, and democracy. 

Located in the heart of the great Southwest , it affords oppor- 
tunity for skilled labor, an abundance of electric power, modern 
transportation, unlimited raw materials, and ideal weather condi- 
tions. From the pine-crested mountains on the east through vast coal 
beds and oil fields on to the golden wheat fields that fade over the 
horizon's rim, Oklahoma is a land of a promise come true. It is pro- 
gressive, unshackled by tradition, still frankly formative, having 
a government that reflects the state's own robust youthfulness. 

The trailblazers who made the "Runs" into Oklahoma brought along 
with their courage and hardihood a deep and abiding faith in God. That 
the religious spirit of the pioneers of Oklahoma has kept pace with 
its progress is well evidenced by the many magnificent houses of pub- 
lic worship which are now to be found throughout the state. Yet, for 
those who delight in comparison of past and present , the countryside 
is still dotted with the tiny white churches of by-gone days. 

My pride as an Oklahoman is further enhanced by the availability 
of an almost endless variety of attractions. The state ranks as one 
of the nation's foremost playgrounds and sports areas. Within a day's 
drive are national parks, museums, and other recreational areas. The 
large lakes of Oklahoma are ideal for fishing: the wooded mountains 
furnish the elusive deer for the hunter; and the open country is well- 
stocked with quail, doves, and prairie chickens. 

I am glad the pioneers of Oklahoma have placed education high in 
its legislative councils. Today there are colleges of higher learn- 
ing in any field available to all its citizens whether they be ones 
who desire to develop their mental powers, whether they choose to 
augment the skills of their hands, or whether they prefer to utilize 
more fully their robust bodies. 

Living in a state that possesses so much of the best, how can I 
help but shout, "I'M PROUD TO BE AN OKLAHOMAN!" 
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/VINNERS 


Second prize, $300, in fhe Bonkers’ Association contest, wos 
fon by Larry Ray Swigort, Moorelond; third prize, $20Q^ was 
#on by Judy Asbury, Tonkowo, $100 prizes were won by Mary 
lothryn Goodwyn, Alex; Betty Kruppe, Woekomis; Johnese 
AcDondId, Mill Creek; Paul Westbrook, Guthrie, and Peggy 
(anon, Waynoka. 

The ten "Untold Tales’ winners were honored at the 0,E.A. 
!onvenlfon, appeored on the Tom Poxton T.V. show^ ond were 
own on a tour of Oklohomo by air. Kelly Corbin was Rown 
> Oklohomo City by the Department of Public Safety for his 
dnning ceremonies, and given □ free week's vocotion, with 
ts parents, ot Lake Texomo Lodge by the Plonning ond 
eSQUrces Board. All top echelon winners in both contests were 
rode honorary Colonels on the Governor’s staff, 

Oklohomo Todoy congratulates oil these fine young people 
n their winning efforts. 



prica Towar. Pnvol# pnd Mclgin 

High School Tdifl— FitVt Oiriilion QiMrch, OkichoRiu 











The labor of centuries by the scholars of the ancients 
ivas accomfflishecl atone by the . . . 
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N ow AND THEN» in man's race through time, 
an individual is born with such resources of 
the mind that he becomes a legend for the 
ages* Leonardo da Vinci, artist and scientist 
extraordinary; Isaac Newton, discoverer of the law of 
gravitation and the calculus; Thomas Alva Edison, in- 
ventor supreme. 

An illiterate genius from the pages of Indian history 
named George Guess belongs with these illustrious per- 
sons, for an accomplishment unique in all human his- 
tory* No individual in the record of human events 
brought a whole nation from illiteracy to culture -except 
George Guess. He had to invent a written language to 
do this. 

George Guess, a cripple by chance and a fool by com- 
mon opinion of his fellows, accomplished this incredible 
feat — the conversion of a spoken language to a written 
form. He could neither read nor write; the resources of 
experience were denied him. He had only the resources 
of the mind given him by the Great Spirit, and a driving 
urge to give his people a chance to use ‘'talking leaves” 
as the Indian called the printed page. He was a Chero- 
kee, and today we know him best by his Cherokee name 
of Sequoyah. 

As is too often the case with genius, his origins are 
shrouded in uncerbiinty. His father has been variously 
identified as a German peddler, George Guist or Guest, 
as the trusted guide and friend of George Washington, 
Nathan ial Gist* Sequoyah's own last name became Guess 
as a result of his service in the war of 1812 (against the 
hostile Creeks) through the mysterious alchemy of some 
army personnel section. 

He was bom in 1760 — or 1770 — or somewhere in be- 
tween, probably in Tennessee near Fort Loudon, although 
this too is a controversial matter* 

His lameness has been debated at length, with three 
explanations offered for the readers' choice* Some say 
he was lame from childhood, and one contemporary doc- 
tor described it as a form of arthritis. Some say that this 
is incompatible with his military service, and that the 
leg must have been injured in an accident. Though there 
are no military records, one legend has him injured m 
battle. The third story is that he suffered a hunting 
accident which crippled one leg for the balance of his 
life* 

Some things are more certain. His mother, a Cherokee 
woman, was leader and operator of a trading house. 
When she died young Sequoyah carried on her business 
and went on several trips, bringing back valuable furs 
in exchange for trade goods. The business well nigh de- 
stroyed the young man, if we may believe one apo- 
chryphal legend. 

As the leader of a trading house, he was obliged to 
repay courtesies, and show his friendship in the univer- 
sal manner of the times, by convivial drinking* The young 
Sequoyah soon found himself more engaged in the 
pleasant alcoholic haze of public relations than in the 
business itself. Indeed, we are told that at this period of 
his life he was seldom sober. 

What mysterious event brought about his reform is 
not recorded, no more than are preserved the paintings 


with which he occupied himself during this period. He 
seems to have had a real talent as both artist and in- 
ventor, for he invented brushes of animal hair and 
painted his pictures, not on canvas but on dressed hides. 

Upon his return to a sober life, he turned from paint- 
ing to biacksmithing. Again, he made and invented tools 
and taught himself* He became more than a mere iron- 
worker, and all sources agree that he was at one time a 
highly accomplished silversmith, working coins he ob- 
tained from French and Spanish trappers and from 
English traders. 

The Cherokees migrated to Arkansas under the Treaty 
of 1817, and there Sequoyah sought to interest his people 
in his greatest dream, a means of putting thoughts on 
paper as the white man did with his “talking leaves*** 
Incredible as it may seem, he met fierce opposition on 
the grounds of religion and a legend of the Cherokees 
which ran something like this: 

In the Earliest Time, God made the real man, the 
red man, and also the while man. The Indian was the 
elder, the faoored brother, and in his hand God placed 
a book. In the white man^s hand he placed a bow and 
arrow. But the Indian was indifferent to the book, and 
the white man came and stole it from him, so the red 
man was forced to take the bow and arrow and live by 
hunting. He thus forfeited the book through his sin of 
indifference, and it belonged of right to his white brother. 

The story did not deter Sequoyah. At first he could 
think of no way to write except to use a character for 
each word. He struggled with this idea for perhaps a 
year, inventing several thousand characters, before a 
more suitable approach came to him; that of represent- 
ing syllables instead of words. This proved fruitful, and 
at first Sequoyah had an alphabet of some two hundred 

Continued on next page 



SEQUOYAH STATE MONUMENT 


Eleven mifes Northeasf of Sal I iso w, in 
Saquoyoh Counly, stands ^he log cobm home of 
Sequoyah. It is now on official State Monument, 
with ihe old cabin enhrely endosed by a stone 
building. Sequoyah himself built the cabin in j 

1829. Here he formed ond operated a trading ! 
post and salt works. The cabin now contains 
mementos of Sequoyah's life ond times. 
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CHEROKEE ALPHABET 
Characters systemahco^ly 
arranged with 
the sounds 


Original mostheods 
showing evolution of 
The Cherokee Advocote 


symbols. Through continued work he was able to reduce 
these to 86. Some of these he took and adapted from an 
English spelling book, though he understood not a single 
letter of the writing. 

During all this time he was suspected of madness, 
and so accused by his tribesmen. When taunted he would 
pull his spectacles down over his eyes and return to 
work, puffing calmly on his pipe and ignoring the names 
of **idiot” and “fool.’^ 

According to his son, he once was decoyed from his 
cabin and his tribal brothers burned the evil structure to 
the ground, along with all the devil symbols inside. 
Only his own mildness and equable temperament pro* 
tected him from violence. He persisted until his work 
was complete. 

But Sequoyah’s troubles were far from ended with 
the creation of his alphabet. The ease with which his 
young daughter Ah-yo-kah learned to read made the 
whole problem seem deceptively simple. Flushed with 
success he reported to the medicine men that he had 
discovered a way for the ‘^talking leaves” to talk in 
Cherokee. 

His reward was that often accorded genius. After a 
suitable period of medicine making and incantations, 
the medicine men declared that their brother was en- 
tirely possessed of evil spirits and should be put to death. 

One slim hope remained for Sequoyah. The Cherokee 
Constitution demanded a civil trial before a legal execu- 
tion could be performed. Accordingly a jury for trial was 
selected. 

If there was ever a packed jury, this was one. The 
medicine men sent to the regions of Chickamaugua for 
a group of fierce young men, professional warriors 
steeped in the traditions of bloody death instead of 
philosophic thought. 

Before this jury the mild mannered genius puffed his 
pipe and sent messages to his daughter Ah-yo-kah, read- 
ing the letters she wrote in return, and explaining in his 

Continued on page 27 
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OKLAHOMA WINTER 

A winfryf noofc on fhe P<jn A marl con Compony e4Tip^oy«« f«creofion pork 

^ufhwest of Edmond ^ Any place near here would be o good roke-off point for 
o lour of historic Guthrie^ or Roman Nose Stole Pork, The unique Gloss Moun- 
foinsj more coforful than the Pomted Desert, ore north of Roman Nose, along 
wfth the sond duneSi Otflohomo s little Sohoro. OfcJe cost to Perry* boomtown 
of the early Cherokee Strip* to Pownee, modern activity center ond home of one 
of the great Nomadic Plains Indions tribes. Then, of course, winter is on ideal 
time to visit the compus of thot great Culture and research center* OkfoKomo 
Stole Univerjjty* in StilJwoter. 


SPRING BURST 

This is Quartz Mountoin State Pork* where good fishing obounds* neor the 
great notion ol defense centers of Fort Sill* Altus Air Bose* ond the Affos Missile 
lounching Sites, Ok I □homo's Indion country* the Wichita Mountoins* Corn^gie, 
Fort Cobb loke and Anodorko* Mdion copitol of the world* lies just east. This 
great oreo is bordered on the south by the rolling Red River* on the north by 
the trail across which Coptam Randolph Morey led the gold- seekers westword. 
Between these borders are the Big 'Posture ond old Greer County* ond some of 
the sfote's most delightful vocotion oreos, mads even more exciting by thole 
most colorful people, the Americon Plains Indians. 


PRELUDE TO SUMMER 

Bitting Woter Mill* near Stilwell* is on the fomed “Dogwood Trafl" which 
blossoms in April. All northeast Oklahoma is noted for its beouty and historic 
glamor. Wonder where you will* there is endless woriety. TohEequoh* sect of 
Cherokee government, old Fort Gibson* the modern magic of Tulsn* then north 
into the abundant Osage, Wooloroc Museum in the heart of the Bortlesville oil 
empire. The Gilcreose Institute, the Phi I brook Art Center, both in Tulsa The 
beautiful ond fun centered recreotion lakes: Grand Lake* Sequoyoh Stote Pork 
and Lake, Tenkiller Stote Park and Lake. You can spend a vacation* or a score 
of vocations* in northeost Oklahoma and never run out of places to go and 
things to do. 


THE BIG COUNTRY 

From atop the Forest Ranger's tower* near Marble City, Suppose we go south 
from here. Through the Ouochito National Forest. Down the Indion service rood 
through the Kiomichis to Beavers Bend Stote Pork. Thus for you will hove seen 
some of the most beautiful mountain and timber scenery in the entire world. At 
Beavers Send you'll find fun and outdoor sports of all kinds Then on to fdobef, 
seemg the lumber mills along the woy. Not generally known is the foct that the 
Ouachita Nationol Forest stands second in the notion in production of cut timber. 
Swing right to Hugo* where circuses winter quarter, then north through Antlers* 
Clayton loke, Tolihino — the scenery never runs out 


AFTERNOON NOCTURNE 

Lost Lake* in the Wichito Mountains, is a gem of beauty in on oreo of many 
bkes; Lotonko, Quonoh Parker* Elmer Thomos, Juit north is big* new Fort Cobb 
Lake, Not for to the southeost is Lake Murroy, ond* biggest of oil, Lake Texomo, 
largest m on- mode loke from Conodo to the Gulf of Mexico So fishing* swim- 
ming* ond water skiing oreos ore plentiful. A drive north, through Ardmore from 
loke Murroy* will take you through the foscinoting Arbuckle Mountains* rich in 
geologic lore* scene of profitable ccmle ronching since Oklahoma's eorliest days* 
ond now known everywhere os Hereford Heoven. And ot Sulphur is Platt 
Nationol Park* o notional health spa and beauty spat. 


AUTUMN OVERTURE 

Red Rock Con yon, Hinton* is the locale of this interesting rock spire. Remi- 
niscent of the myriad of footostic rock formations olong the Cimarron tn Oklo- 
homo's scenic western panhondle, Matter-of-foct* northwestern Oklahoma hos 
mony omozing rock formotions, including the Aloboster Caverns near Freedom* 
and the natural bridge m Cedar Canyon there. Here is high ploins country rich 
in agriculture, wheot and cattle grazing. Boiling Springs State Park is ot Wood- 
ward. The Greot Salt Pfains, game refuge* ond lake* are near Cherokee. The 
Cherokee Strip and the Cheyenne-Aropoho reservations occupied this area tn 
early times. The great cattle boils of (he lote 1800' s crossed this vest area, ond 
the No-Mon's-Lond of that period (the Ponhandle) has inspired millions of words 
of romantic western slory (elling. 


HKStoric dotes courtesy 
THE OKLAHOMA ALMANAC 
(pub Normon Okla | and 
OKLAHOrwA historical 

society 


This scene of cultivated beouty in Oklahomo City's Will Rogers Park is sym- 
bolic of the metropolitan cities of Dklohomo* where man has not only aided 
mother notufe in her hondiwork* but hos wrought some striking wonders of hts 
own. Tubo'i lovely Mohawk Pork* hospitoble reiideetiol oreos* contemporary 
schools, business and public buildings. The some in Oklahomo City* Muskogee. 
Enid, Lowton* and dozens of stote cities. It is o modern stote now* with curving 
concrete highways where frontier troils once wound* and potterns of jet oir 
troFfic among the some Stars thot not so long ogo' twinkled over dozing (roil 
herds of longhorn cotHe. Oklahomo* founded in o colorful ond historic post* is 
committed to the future. 



IN ANt season visit Oklahoma S 

state parks and lodges 
lakes and vacation spots 
historic sues and museums 
modern Cities and inoustaies 

iSee The CALENDAR OF EVENTS eoch 
-«e-s. ssue of OJtJohomo Today fof complj 
and dePqued lisimg of (torew^de events i 








CHEROKEE CADMUS Continued from page IQ 

gentJe way the principles of the Cherokee alphabet. 

The warriors were convinced — not of the presence of 
evil spirits^ but that they too could learn the magic of 
the ^‘talking leaves.” They asked to leam; they sought 
to be taught this magic by the very man they came to 
execute. In a week they could read and write, and the 
miracle of Cherokee letters was begun. 

From this beginning the learning spread like wildfire. 
In the shortest imaginable time, the Cherokees were con- 
verted from a tribe of illiterates into a nation who could 
read and write with ease, and who soon surpassed all the 
ordinary rudiments of culture. This was accomplished 
without a single book or a single classroom. They learned 
in the field, in the woods, from letters scratched in the 
earth, on the bark of trees, or on raw wood with the 
burned end of a stick. 

Appropriately enough, the first printing done in the 
Cherokee alphabet was a translation of the first five 
verses of the book of Genesis, published in the Afiss^n- 
ary Herald in December, 1827. 

From these beginnings it is but a brief span until a 
newspaper was printed in the new alphabet. It was called 
the Cherokee Phoenix. In 1829 the name was changed to 
Cherokee Phoenix and Indian Advocate. 

The Advocate was to have its own fight for existence, 
as Sequoyah had before it. In 1832 it was seized by Stand 
Watie and the Georgian authorities. Some forty issues 
were then published in the interest of Cherokee emigra- 
tion, after which it ceased and the printing press and 
plant was used by the state in printed attacks on the 
Cherokees. 

There is no need to chronicle here the migrations, the 
TRAIL OF TEARS, and the eventual arrival of the 
Cherokee nation in what is now Oklahoma. Less known is 
the story of the revival of the Advocate. 

On October 25, 1843, the Cherokee National Council 
authorized the publication of a national newspaper to be 
called The Cherokee Advocate. It was to be published 
in both English and Cherokee. The Advocate was printed 
for nine years, discontinued for lack of funds, and re- 
vived some seventeen years later. With few interruptions 
it was then printed until 1906. It remains a monument to 
Indian culture and the genius of Sequoyah until this day* 

Sequoyah's death, like his birth, is lost in the biograph- 
ical haze of time. He left the Cherokee Nation with a 
company pledged to secrecy about his mission. Through 
illness, travail, and distance, he became lost to the Chero- 
kee Nation. On January 17, 1845, the Secretary of War 
authorized the expenditure of two hundred dollars from 
tribal funds in an attempt to find Sequoyah and bring 
him home. The effort was begun too late. A few of his 
companions, returning home, brought the word that the 
Indian genius had departed life in August, 1843, in the 
Mexican town of San Fernando. His companions re- 
vealed that he had gone to Mexico following a new dream 
— the hope of discovering there an ancient Indian tongue 
that would bridge the differences among all Indian 
languages. So passed one of the great minds of all time, 
leaving behind him a legacy unique in the annals of 
mankind. 


Statue honoring 
Sequoyah, in 
Statuary Hall, 
the Nationat 
Capitol, 

Woshington, D.C. 


THE LORD'S PRAYER IN CHEROKEE 

thyw pi irr suviT Q’KStrj) I'H 

I>^^ 

lnvi^Tu aa ti J seSsystT, 

KIrSV D<f Ml . 

li O-fi i^HTi QvftO'A , n.r 

^my.IA hTIT, DS hWlT* noi:Or 

IKTKRrRGTATlOW, WITH PROW U^'Cl ATJOK ArCQltDTSG 
TO THE ALPHABET, 

a# gt daw de | g& tv la dt ehl | go. li? quo dl yu [ ge 36 
Kdl 1 de tsft daw V 1 | dsa gv w| yu hi ge ew | wl ga tta nu 
gaw f I a nl e law hi | wl dsi ga li ada I ha da sle 1 \ 
na 6gi ya | ga tv la dJ \ t«l'nl ga It sdi ba [ nl da daw di^ 
qul jjv I ttw ga U ada y v di | egl v ei | gaw h\ i ga | dl go egl 
IT 3 l quo naw I de agl du gv I | uaagl ya 1 tel di ga yaw tsi 
na haw j tsflw U1 du gl | a le tla sdi | oo da gaw le ye di yi 
ge sy I wl df 8gJ yatl nv sta nv gl 1 9gl yu da 1© age edi quo 
egi ni 1 oo yaw ge ev I | taa tse h ga ye naw \ tea gu wi yu 
hi I ge ar 1 1 a le { daa li nt gi di yl | ge sv i | a le j e d^a Iv 
quo di yu I ge au | nl gaw hi tv I | e me n* 

TR ANSI, AT] ON, 

Our Father | heaven dvieller, | Hallo wed \ he \ Ihy 
name. | Thy lejiigdoni | let it make its appearanee. | Here 
upon earth | take place | Thy will, | the same as | In 
heaven 1 [il.’) la done. \ Dally Jedj.] | our food give to ue I 
thiu day. I Forgive us | onr debts, | the same aa | we for- 
give 1 our debtors. | And do not [*templallon being | lead 
ue into [it], I Deliver us from 1 evil existing. | For thme | 
the kingdom 1 Is, | and | the power 1 is, | and | the glory | 
Ss, I forever J amen. 


The Lord's Prayer id Gheroket — From “Spriogplacej Moravian 
Mission" published by Clara A. Ward as a 
Memorial lo her parents. 



OKLAHOMA TODAY 


TWENTY-SEVEN 



CRADLED 

. . . And the Great Spirit said unto 
my mother, 

**He is little, keep him warm . . . 

Let his groping instinct feel 

The thong-like sinews of my arm. 

Keep him, at all times, near the voice 
of Love 

And keep his seeking eyes upon the 
sky.” 

And so she wove a cradle, and became 

My carriage, and I never knew a fear! 

Her pulsing warmth, her voice, her 
strength 

Were near. 

And now 1 am a brave 

You call me strong. 

Lay every wreath of praise inside 
my cradle! 

Give them to her who taught me faith's 
bright song. 


It isn’t the little darlings who sit 
up and drink their milk that keep 
the dairymen going; it’s the butter- 
fingered tribe who turn it over at 
the table. 


Many an obstinate kid has an undis- 
putable way about him; his own way. 


“I could eat roast turkey every day,” 
I always say when basting it, 

And then for days, I do just that, 
To keep from wasting it. 


DR. JESSE C. BUSHYHEAD 

The thing about him I remember most? 

His eyes 

So deep with tenderness and mercy; 

Dark, tranquil eyes, suggesting many 
dreams. 

And I remember too, his mighty love. 

A bigness we could lean upon, and say: 

“Here is the brother, God has sent our 
way!” 

The small, the weak, he knew them 
all by name 

And never dreamed that he was great. 

His fame was told to all. the day we 
said goodbye 

To him, who loved in life, enough 
to sigh 

With all who suffered. 

Heavy were the hearts of tribe and 
clan. 

He was the tribesman of his fellowman. 


FAMINE 

Outside the door of my hogan 
A specter is standing. 

His red, sand-bitten eyes 
Hollow with hunger. 

His ribs like the staves of a barrel 
Begging for water. 

Gone from my gourd is the milk of 
the goat 

And the succulent flesh of the kid goat 
Is now devoured and forgotten. 
There, on the bed of starvation 
The eyes of my love, ever pleading. 
Seem to be reaching like hands. 

asking . . . asking . . . 

Not for herself, but the little one there 
by her side. 

Meanwhile, the lean thing awaits 
And the crack of my door ever widens. 
Soon now, his sharp white teeth will 
be red: 

Stained with the flesh and the blood 
that I have begotten. 


You wonder if you’re 

Growing old 

My dear, the test is this: 

When people start to call you ma’am 
Who used to call you miss. 


TWENTY-EIGHT 


OKLAHOMA TODAY 


FERRY BOAT INCIDENT 

Once when I rode on the old Gritta 
Ferry 

1 saw a young brave with eyes like 
the berry 

Of the black haw. late in the year. 

Perched up there like a queen in 
my surrey. 

He looked at me and a wild, wild 
flurry. 

Filled me with sudden fear. 

As I sat there, and sat there, quite 
aware 

Of his deep black gaze on my curly 
hair; 

The ferry boat drifting, slow . . . 

On the road at last, I rushed my 
filly . . . 

(People who fell in love were silly) 

What could my young heart know? 

Each time I looked, as I rode the ferry; 

Gone was the brave, with eyes like 
the berry 

Of the black-haw, late in the year. 


There is one thing our six year old 
has never been allergic to . . . dirt. 


OLDEST WOMAN IN CHURCH 

There in her favorite pew, with lifted 
chin. 

As light and snowy as a White-Rock 
hen. 

Bled white by time . . . and yet a 
sapphire spark ... 

Celestial blue of fire, in eyes life stark 

And unpretending as a girl of four; 

Her sibyl gaze upon another shore. 

Then she returns to her bright paschal 
wine 

Of vibrant worship . . , mirrors all 
its shine. 


WILL ROGERS 

1 have no flower here, for your lapel. 

Somehow I failed to find 

The one for you. 

Although your great compassion for 
mankind 

I understand in part; 

And yet somehow, to plunge into the 
heart 

And hold to view, this vital, golden 
thing 

That made you servant, while you 
were a king. 

Is next to sacrilege ... 

And could I heap up praises, high, 
they are 

Unable to add luster to your star. 

The homey thing you prized, no 
fame could kill. 

That privilege to be yourself . . . 

Plain Will. 


Green-Corn Festival 
The Green-Corn Festival is here! 
Our praise 
Like golden bubbles 
In a cup of joy. All praise 
To Him. our great provider! 
Green ears, full of life 
For all His children. 

Here in the Valley of Vapors, 
Dance your praise ! 

Give thanks, O little creature, 
Who has a voice to raise! 


The Piper 

Once I heard a piper 
And his tune was gay, 

I was but a child 

And I followed him away. 

The rutted road was choked 
With obstacles and brush, 

But he drew me with his trilling. 
Like a purling-throated thrush. 

I would rather have stayed home, 
With my mother and my kin. 

But he wove a vapor mesh. 

And so, enthralled me in. 

The dazzle of his note 
Is a lodestar, pulling me, 

And I follow . . . and I follow . . . 
And I never will be free! 


The most satisfying pacifier a young 
baby can have, is the light turned on. 


SHAFT OF EROS 

I wore my nonchalance with 
confidence. 

No armadillo, housed in fossiled crust 

Was ever half as safe from zinging 
dart. 

I strode with brashest courage, 
yesterday, 

Enshelled, I thought and master of 
my heart. 

When thin as feathered spines of 
hummingbird 

A seeking arrow sailed and found 
its niark! 

Cleft through where past maneuvering 
had failed. 

A floating sigh changed flint to 
fragile bark. 


Fret and fidget 
Fear and feud, 
All add up 
To ulcer food. 


I never learned to drive a car 
But pause . . . 

Consider my contribution to 
The safety cause. 


HEAD OF JOHN THE BAPTIST 

Herodias, here is that costly head . . . 

It slithers, in its sauce of clotted red 

Upon the plate; 

The prophet’s words that terrified 
and stung 

Can never roll from off that clammy 
tongue; 

Your sins relate . . . 

Your conscience, known as John, 
alas, is dead! 

Ah. tear your gaze from that accusing 
head . . . 

Fruit of your hate. 


THE PRISONER 

Forgotten . . . Sesame . . . within 
the cave 

Alight with gems; rich as a Pharaoh’s 
grave. 

Far down the snaking corridor there 
comes 

A sound of footsteps, heavier than 
doom! 

Ah. try to still the dreadful hiss of fear. 

The moss-wet dark enshrouding like 
a womb. 

Foretelling dagger thrust, stiletto 
bright ... 

To leave the cored-out shell within 
the night. 

Escape . . . escape . . . remember now 
the word? 

(Those jeweled, mad-sweet eyes upon 
a bird charmed). 

Squirming in the trap of agony. 

Not caring to remember . . . Sesame. 


SEQUOYAH 

His arms against oppression 
Made no sound. 

He fought his war with flaming 
Heart and brain 
For Cherokees . . . 

And like the rain . . . the latter rain, 
Tlie symbols flowed . . . 

He traced them in the sand. 

On rocks, on trees, these 
Writing pads of nature near at hand. 
“This idle fellow makes an alphabet! 
This ignorant one . . .” 

He heard the skeptics jeer . . . 

He wove his inner tracings into leaves. 
And left the deathless imprint of a 
SEER! 
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THE BIG ADVENTURE Continued from page 3 

preparing for the Enid Festival. 

The feeling of being a winner, once acquired, is never 
lost To strive, to excel, to succeed, is the wonderful 
habit of thought that grows out of hard work and prepara- 
tion, the ingredients of success. 

Successful Festival competitors will be better com- 
petitors in whatever business they choose for a livelihood. 
They will have higher standards and a better sense of 
aesthetic values. The caliber of judges who rate students' 
efforts at each year's Festival insures this. 

The list of men who have, down through the years, 
served as judges during these twenty-eight annual festi- 
vals is almost a Who's Who of America's greatest con- 
temporary musicians. Who could ever forget having per- 
formed under the stern judgment of Edwin Franko 
Goldman? Composer, conductor of New York's interna- 
tionally famed Goldman Band, that memorable maestro 
with the massive crown of white hair is gone now. His 
son, Richard Franko Goldman, has taken up his place 
as one of the Enid adjudicators. 

Herbert L. Clarke, Frank Simon, each former virtuoso 
soloists with John Philip Sousa; Thurlow Lieurance 
(By The Waters of M innetonkaj ^ Henry Fillmore t Mili- 
tary Escort, His f/onor, many military marches), Ferde 
Grofe (Grand Canyon Suite J, Roy Harris, Paul Yoder, 
Morton Gould, Karl King, and others of America's finest 
composers; Lucien Cailliet, Harold Walters, and other 
splendid arrangers; Austin Harding, Boh Makovsky, 
Gustave Langenus, Max Pottag, many, many more; the 
greatest teachers and conductors this nation has produced. 

Add to these all the virtuosos who are present each 
year to inspire even the most dedicated student to 
greater excellence; Galla-Rini, the Chicago Symphony 
Woodwind Quintet, Wm. F. Ludwig, Galladoro, Siguard 
Rascher, to name only a few. 

In 1957 Siguard Rascher, the saxophone virtuoso, was 
driving down a long lonely stretch of Texas highway, 
enroute to a concert engagement. A young man hitch- 
hiking on the side of the road caught his eye. Rascher 
brought his car to a halt. The dusty young man opened 
the car door to step in, then halted abruptly. 

**Siguard Rascher!" he exclaimed. 

“Why, yes," confirmed Rascher. “But how did you 
know me?” 

“My highschool band went to the Tri-State in Enid 
a few years ago,” replied the young Texan. “I heard 
you play there.” 

A number of present day Enid residents first came 
to Oklahoma as visiting high school musicians. Sponsor- 
ship of the Festival is shared by the City of Enid through 
a Board of Directors of Enid business men, and Phillips 
University. Dr. Milburn Carey, director of Phillips' 
School of Fine Arts and Managing Director of the 
Festival, relates that the Tri-State name originated with 
the first Festival in 1933. Phillips, a parochial university, 
then drew its major support from the Christian Churches 
of Oklahoma, Kansas, and Arkansas. Even that first year 
the Festival drew contestants from Texas; now they 
come from coast to coast. 

Throughout the three days of the Festival, 55 contests 


are going on simultaneously in auditoriums, schools, and 
churches, all over Enid. Every instrument, every skill 
that is part of modern school music, has its individual 
contest, plus dozens of contests for ensembles, combina- 
tions, quartets, trios, vocal solos, climaxed by the large 
groups — bands, orchestras, choruses, and glee clubs. At 
night the Phillips University Concert Band, Orchestra 
and Chorus perform for the young visitors, guest vir- 
tuosos are presented in concert, and marching contests 
are held. 

On the final day, Saturday, comes the monster Million 
Dollar Parade through downtown Enid, and concerts by 
the 500 piece band, 100-piece orchestra, and 400-voice 
chorus, all carefully selected each year and composed 
of the finest school musicians entered in the Festival. 
These tremendous organizations rehearse daily during 
the Festival under the direction of many nationally 
prominent conductors. The musical competence attained, 
and the very sonority of sound produced by these heroic- 
size groups is an inspiration to both participants and 
audience. 

In all, the Tri -State Music Festival creates an atmo- 
sphere in which students live, eat, and sleep music — 
almost, but not quite. In addition to music, they live 
in a state of high excitement, eat untold pounds of ham- 
burgers and hotdogs, and sleep everywhere in private 
homes, in hotels, in church basements, in the armory. 

Many citizens of Enid oi>en their homes to these 
youngsters. There certainly is not a spare bed in Enid 
during the Tri -State. Some affluent school groups re- 
serve blocks of rooms in Enid's hotels to house their 
participants. The Festival owns 2,500 cots which are set 
up in church basements, the armory, and every large 
place that can be turned into a dormitory. In every re- 
spect the Festival stretches Enid's capacity to the utmost. 
It becomes a major problem to find 55 pianos in proper 
tune, and 55 performance halls large enough to accom- 
modate a band, orchestra, chorus, ensemble, or solo 
contest, plus judges and an audience. 

The Festival has also stretched Enid's name to the ends 
of the earth, through national magazine publicity^ radio, 
and television. In 1954 Hollywood's Jesse Lasky (Lasky- 
Parthenon Studios) produced a technicolor film on the 
Tri-State. The film, produced in Enid during the Fes- 
tival, is narrated by actor Jimmy Stewart and has been 
show'n as a short subject in theatres all over the nation. 
With all the musical color of the Festival, the film 
sharply contrasts this constructive youth activity with 
today's much publicized juvenile delinquency. 

It is a big adventure for a teenager to leave home and 
family for half-a-week's stay at the Tri-State. Filled 
with the excitement of the moment's freedom, they go 
to bed late and awaken early to walk downtown in the 
crisp May morning air. Breakfast in a cafe. With your 
best friend 1 You begin to feel mighty grown up and 
responsible. You meet a new girl, or a new boy, “from 
out of town." Distance lends amazing enchantment to 
youthful romance. Someone to write to after you get 
home! The Tri -State is a second generation Festival 
now, and it would be interesting to know how many young 
contestants will be present this spring whose parents 
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first met at a Tri-State of 15-20 years ago. It would be 
interesting to know how many professional musicians 
prominent in America’s music today took part in those 
last generation festivals. 

Each day is busy with contests . . . solo and ensemble 
in the morning, suspenseful urgency, the all-out effort, 
concert contests, sight reading, marching, programs to 
attend, then lights-out roll call back at your sleeping 
quarters to get ready for a big day tomorrow. 

Enid has seen many “big days tomorrow” during the 
twenty -eight years of the Tri-State Festival. There was 
the “Year of the Big Snow” when a suddenly bitter late 
spring storm held young musicians in Enid for days after 
the Festival ended. Enid played host to these snowbound 
youths with hospitable concern for their welfare that won 
the deep gratitude of parents all across the nation. 

There will be more “big days tomorrow” this spring, 
with a list of prominent musician judges and the finest 
of musical organizations. If you’ve never observed a Tri- 
State Festival, go this year to Enid, a lovely high plains 
city, prosperous with wheat, oil and industry. 

With all her wealth and impressive beauty, the pass- 
ing of time shows ever more clearly that Enid’s Festival 
of Music is a most worthwhile contribution and her 
greatest bid to lasting fame before the world. 
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WILL ROGERS Continued ^rom pa^e 5 

One day when I went out to the ranch. Will said» "Have 
you got me a story idea yet?” 

I took from my pocket a sheet of paper on which I 
had typed a story outline. This is what it said: **An 
American family in the Midwest has been living high. 
Suddenly a depression comes along and impoverishes 
them. For the time being they ‘are defeated, but pluck 
up their courage and make a success of a new life in a 
small and unpretentious home under new conditions.” 
He stood in the patio reading the few lines. ''I think 
there might be something to it. Let me show it to the 
bosses.” 

Finally Down to Earth was made, all from those few 
lines. 

You may remember the saucy French girl in They 
Had to See Paris — Fifi Dorsay. Well, she was to go into 
Down to Earth, but her agent wanted too much, so I was 
told to^^write her out,” and that's the reason Fifi didn^t 
get into the picture. 

I got $10,000 for the picture. The picture was not a 
good one and did not do much for Will professionally. 

After this semi-failure, Will hit on an idea and stuck 
to. it, and this was to use only ^^tested material”; that is 
a story that had been in book form, or that had been a 
stage play. An example of what he called “tested ma- 
terial” was Lightnin' which had been a stage play for 
years. 

One day I said to him, “I've got an idea for a story 
for you.” 

*Ts It a story where I have to make love?” he asked. 
“Yes.” 

He shook his head. “I don't want any truck with it. 
Hollywood park benches are filled with ex-actors who 
didn't know they were too old to make love,” 

A “special effects comedy director” appeared on the 
lot to do what was called “a laugh sequence.” Will was 
astonished when he was told that this man was to direct 
something that would delight audiences; he was to have 
Will put on and take off women's hats, 

“Women's hats on a man are always funny,” said the 
learned man. 

Will, under the man's direction, put on women's hats 
and took them off. 

“Faster.” 

Will obliged. 

“Put *em on backward,” said the man. 

Will put 'em on and took 'em off. It was ghastly. 
Finally Will said, *T can't be funny with ‘props/ I 
can be funny only with ideas.” 

And that was true. Finally the “special effects comedy 
director” took his hats and disappeared into the mist, 
and Will was happy again. 

One of the reasons for the success of his pictures was 
their reality. He used no make-up and was so natural 
in his acting that people had the illusion he was not act- 
ing at all but living the part. Once, when he was at the 
airport in Los Angeles, a newsboy said to him, “Have 
you still got that hotel?” 

Will was puzzled, “What hotel, boy?" 


“The one you had in Lightnin* T 

The illusion had been so great that the boy had be- 
lieved that Will had actually owned the hotel. 

When noon came Will would sing out in imitation of 
a Chinaman, “Lunchee^ Lunchee!” and soon the picture 
crew would be on its way to the studio lunch room. 
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Will always ordered the same thing. 

Bring me some chili con came/' he would say to the 
waitress. 'Tve got a hard scene to do this afternoon, so 
give me a big bowl. Chili is an actor's best friend/* And 
he would immerse himself in the chili. Never did he 
seem to tire of it. 

The studio turned up with the idea to adapt the 
famous book David Haram. Will was pleased; it was 
“tested material”; in it he would be able to work with 
horses. He was delighted and happy as a boy with a new 
pony. But when we got to work on the book we were 
thrown in the chutes. We couldn't get a story line. Finally 
the director solved it. “There are about ten short stories 
in the book. We have been trying to put the best from 
all of them into the story. We must single out one story 
and keep to that." And that was the solution* 

In the story Will was pitted against a sharp -dealing, 
skinflint horse trader. The man traded Will a balky horse 
that would run only when Will sang to it. It was a far- 
fetched situation, but it was acceptable in terms of 
comedy. But what song should he sing? 1 remembered a 
song we had sung when I was a boy in a country 
school in Missouri, and it went Ta-ra-boom-de-ay. The 
big scene was the race between the deacon’s horse and 
Wiil's temperamenUil one. When the big moment came, 
Will sang lustily and Will's horst^ streaked out and 
won the race. 

Will enjoyi'd making this picture more than he did 
any other picture he was ever in* 

Along came State Pair and along came Blue Boy, the 
prize pig. t He had an understudy, in case he diedj 
When the picture was finishe^d, the business manager 
of the studio offered to sell the animal to Will* The 


manager said he’d sell the pig at a bargain and told Will 
he would have the pig butchered and that Will could 
have a fine supply of choice meat* 

Will considered the idea. “I just can't do it," he said, 
“I wouldn’t feel right eatin* a fellow actor.” 

His pay had gone up; he was now getting $125,000 
a picture. But he was losing interest in pictures. He 
was much more interested in his syndicated newspaper 
material than he was in making pictures* The reason 
for this was that he wanted to influence thought in 
America, and this he could not do in screen stories* 

He was becoming harder to direct — Will who had 
been so easy to direct in his first picture. He got to the 
studio late; he forgot his lines; he changed them, the 
timing was bad* He became a studio problem. Yet the 
pictures were making the studio money. Actors wanted 
to be in pictures with him, for his pictures were always 
successful. But he wanted to get out, and, instead of 
making two pictures a year, he wanted to make only 
one in two years. He felt that he was slipping at the box 
office. This was not true, for he was still a big money- 
maker, but he thought it was true. 

Steam boat 'Round the Bend was the last picture he 
made* Another picture had been completed and was 
resting on the shelf, but it was an inferior product, so 
Will had them release Steamboat first. It was well re- 
ceived, but Will was thinking of other things — his de- 
sire to influence thought* 

He wanted to become what he called “the first flying 
reporter," and go to Russia and Ethiopia and report on 
what the situation was in those countries* 

Finally The Day came and with Wiley Post he flew 
away to Alaska, 
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TULSA GROWTH PROJECTED 

Growth projections for the city of Tulsa indicate 
that 107,690 new homes will be built there during 
the next fifteen years. This new housing will re- 
quire 26,500 acres. 13,530 acres will be needed for 
new industries and commercial purposes. New land 
required for public and semi-public use will total 
almost twenty square miles. 

Six hundred miles of additional streets will be 
constructed during the next fifteen years. Popula- 
tion growth will require construction of 1,815 addi- 
tional school classrooms and addition of 2,600 
teachers to Tulsa's public schools. 

These next fifteen years will see 96,000 new jobs 
created in Tulsa, by the growth of present and the 
addition of new industries. 

4-H NATIONAL WINNERS 

Two young Sooners were national winners at 
the huge 4-H Club Congress just held in Chicago. 

Pamela Chiles, 17, of El Reno, won the national 
safety award — a $400 college or university scholar- 
ship given by General Motors. Her award activities 
included a teen-age driving club she organized to 
promote safety in El Reno, and conducting bicycle 
safety checks in El Reno and Yukon. 

Gerald Reudel, 16, of Miami won the national 
tractor maintenance award — -a $400 scholarship 
toward his higher education, awarded by Humble 
Oil Co. The Reudels operate a 1,000-acre farm in 
Ottawa County, with three tractors. 


paper files there and at the Oklahoma Publishing 
Co., WAo's Who in America, and in two cases called 
relatives of the governor in question to verify the 
date. 

There were three different birthdates for Gov. 
Charles N, Haskell. Dorothy Williams finally 
called his daughter and obtained the correct one. 
There were even two different birthdates for Gov. 
Edmondson. That question was resolved by placing 
a call to his wife. 

Some of the errors were obviously typographical. 
Others were dates that had been printed in basic 
Oklahoma histories and used over and over without 
being verified, 

CALENDAR DATES CORRECT? 

We are amazed at the amount of checking and 
double-checking it takes to correctly list dates for 
our calendars. (See above.) With all our work, we 
won't be surprised to find we have omitted some 
important dates and have others wrong. If you 
know of dates which should be added for our 1962 
calendar, or dates we should correct, please send 
the information to us. 

We are always searching for dates to add to our 
quarterly Calendars of Events in each issue of 
Oklahoma Today. Send yours in. They’ll be wel- 
come. 

NATIONAL MAGAZINE PRAISES PATROL 
Outboard, national magazine for boaters, sounded 
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The electric industry over the world wil? be wotchmg Horseshoe lake 
power plant at Horroh during the next few years. On this site, the 
Oldahama Gos and Electric Company is beginning construdion of o 
combined cyc^lo steam-gas turbir>e electric power unit several times 
larger thort whot is nosv the largest in the world. When completed in 
1963. the new Generol Electric unit, which will produce 234,580 kilo- 
watts, is expected to be opproximotely 3 percent more elTident than o 
conventional power plont of the some size. If so, the plant will set the 
pace for mony simtior installotions throughout the world. In the com^ 
bined steom-gos turbine cycle, a gos turbine not only supplies power 
for its own generator, but also supplies preheoted combustion air to o 
boilern which produces steom to turn onother generotor. This night 
photograph of the power plant, token before the exponsion project 
began, is by A. Y. Owen. ***••••» 


GOVERNORS, TOO, CONB'USE BIRTHDAYS? 

In compiling the birthdates of Oklahoma gover- 
nors for Oklahoma Today's 1961 Calendar, Dorothy 
Williams of the Historical Society used a basic 
data sheet prepared in 1957. Her first intimation 
that there might be errors in the list came when 
she discovered a notation in red ink changing the 
birth date of Gov. Henry S. Johnston. Upon check- 
ing several books, she found four different birth- 
dates. 

This one error made her re-check every date on 
the list, finally uncovering nine discrepancies in 
dates. She consulted thirty books on Oklahoma 
history, the Society's biographical card file, news- 


high praise for Oklahoma's new Lake Patrol in a 
recent issue. We quote directly from the magazine: 
“headers may recall that Oklahoma ranked third 
from the top among the states in Outboard's edi- 
torial evalaation of the uarious slate boating laws 
with 166 out of 175 possible points. 

^*There is no question that, in its application of 
its law\ Oklahoma has gone much farther than most 
stales in establishing a sound and well rounded 
program. The formation of a specially trained 
patrol, with no extraneous duties, is in itself unique. 

*"The concept of Oklahoma's patrol has set a 
standard which many other states may well study 
for guidance in their planning.** 
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SQUARE DANCE FESTIVAL 

The 14th Annual Festival of the Oklahoma Fed- 
eration of Square Dance Clubs, held this autumn 
in Oklahoma City, attracted seven thousand square 
dancers from twelve states plus Oklahoma, and 
the District of Columbia. 

Colorful costumes, whirling skirts, cowhand 
boots, clapping hands, and tapping feet made a 
rhythmic setting for the gigantic festival, second 
in size only to the national convention. 

Hoedowns in the Municipal Main Auditorium 
and waltzes and two-steps in the Mirror Room, 
meeting old friends and making new ones, moving 
from Zebra Room to Auditorium to listen to a 
favorite caller, there was plenty of activity to keep 
everyone busy. Forty-five of Oklahomans top callers 
and four national guest callers were here to call old 
favorites and the challenging new dances. 

The Oklahoma Federation is one of the sti^te's 
finest good will ambassadors. These enthusiastic 
folks have created a state- wide organization which 
is the envy of national square dance groups. Other 
states consistently request information about the 
organizational set-up of the Sooner group, but none 
has been able to duplicate it. 

Oklahomans travel in large numbers to each na- 
tional get-together. The next one will be in Detroit 
in June, and three hundred Sooners have already 
signed up for a chartered train to make the trip. 
They will split their time there about equally be- 
tween dancing and boosting Oklahoma. 

Square dancing is an old Western custom, which 
traces its ancestry back to Kentucky Running 
Sets”, New England **Quadrilles”, and European 
and Mexican folk dances. Every business and oc- 
cupation is represented among the 25,000 members 
of the Oklahoma Square Dance Clubs. Strict rules, 
including no alcoholic beverages, govern their meet- 
ings, parties, and festivals. There are 160 clubs in 
the state, divided into eight geographical districts. 

Fifteen district festivals are held each year and, 
as soon as Tulsa’s new coliseum is completed, it 
is planned that the annual state-wide extravaganza 


will alternate each year between our tw^o princi- 
pal cities. 

NEW BOOKS 

LADY ON A DONKEY: Beth Prim HowcU (E. 
P. Dutton & Company}. Here is the story of an 
incredible faith that acconq:»lished the impossible 
— not just once, but as a daily occurrence. If you 
have every prayed *'Help my unbelief”, here is a 
book that really will. Lady an o Donkey teaches 
well, two of the lessons which Christian people 
have always found hardest to learn, and most diffi- 
cult to teach; the essential service of foreign mis- 
sions, and wholehearted Christian stewardship. 
Oklahoma (’’ity author Beth Prim Howell has told 
a beautiful story to perfection, w'ith great skill. 

h^LlNT: Ijouis I/Amour (Bantam Books). Flint 
is Western Adventure in the tradition of the late 
Max Brand. Like other I..’Amour tales, it involves 
a tough man w'ho has to prove himself tougher 
than the tough circumstances in which he finds 
himself. Louis is an Oklahoman, now' expatriate in 
the wilds of Ix>s Angeles and Hollywood, where 
his yarns are turned into big production Westerns 
which entertain adventure lovers the world over. 

CIMARRON WORLD PREMIERE 

The red carpet w'as rolled out for the world 
Premiere of Metro Goldw'yn- Mayer’s new produc- 
tion of Edna FerbePs CIMARRON, December 1. 
Stars Glen Ford, Anne Baxter, and Maria SchrdI 
were on hand. Chartered airliners flew celebreties, 
press personnel and movie columnists in from both 
east and west coasts, tt) be given a Western wel- 
come at the airport by Indian dancers from Indian 
City, Roundup Club Riders, and city and state 
dignitaries at the Oklahoma City airport. Premiere 
festivities included a reception and banquet in tht? 
Skirvin’s Persian Room, (’’imarron Ball sponsored 
by Jaycees, Chuck Wagon at the Ker-Mac Ranch, 
visit to the National Cowboy Hall of Fame, and the 
Premiere itself at the Midwest and Warner The- 
atres, hosted by Governor Edmondson, 
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